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he works his way through the subject. Pro- 
fessor Peritz has had much experience in teach- 
ing the Old Testament in college classes and 
has made good use of it in the preparation of 
this book. It might be better were the atti- 
tude of the author a little more consistent 
throughout. Certain difficulties are faced with 
refreshing frankness; others, however, are 
glossed over or ignored. But perhaps the 
college student must go slowly in such matters. 
In any case, this book will teach him much that 
he needs to know. 



Practical and Social Aspects of Christianity. 
By A. T. Robertson. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1015. Pp. 271. $1.25 net. 

This book consists of lectures on the Epistle 
of James, first delivered at the Northfield Bible 
Conference in 191 2, repeated at Chautauqua 
and Winona, later expanded, and now published 
as "expository talks" on the Epistle. There is 
an introductory essay on James, the servant of 
God, occupying 34 pages. The commentary fol- 
lows to p. 269. There is a brief bibliography ap- 
pended. Professor Robertson, following Mayor, 
holds that James the brother of Jesus, author of 
the speech in Acts 15: 13-21, wrote the Epistle 
about 48 or 49 a.d. Every available hint has 
been appropriated to use in a pen-picture of 
James which leaves nothing to be desired pro- 
vided all the conjectures are warranted. The 
interpretation is untechnical, clear, and inter- 
esting. Disputed points are adequately treated, 
generally without confusing citations. The 
page is spotted with Greek type in parentheses; 
but it is the reader of the English version whom 
the author has consistently in mind. Being in 
the nature of expository talks, the author 
preaches briefly and acceptably. The careful 
reader of the New Testament will find this com- 
mentary easy to use, illuminating, and full of 
suggestions in case he is preparing material for 
teaching. It makes no contribution to a more 
perfect text or to especially fresh interpretation 
of obscure passages; but this purpose is not 
claimed by the author. Timely references 
abound: e.g., to the S.O.S. signal (p. 67}; "to 
titles of recent books (p. 79, 199) ; to illustrations 
from common life (p. 159). But, if we remem- 
ber correctly, the "pin-wheel" is-igmted at the 
circumference rather than at the center. This 
is a stimulating handbook to the Epistle. 



The Sword of the Lord. By A. C. Hill: New 
York: George H. Doran, 1915. Pp. xii-f- 
295. $1.25. 

The author, pastor of the Tollington Park 
Congregational Church, London, studies the dis- 
ciple of Christ, whom he often calls the "Chris- 
tian cavalier," as the noblest exponent and 
champion of the faith and practice which 



God means to dominate the world. These are 
essays, of unequal length, under most interest- 
ing titles, bound together by the central idea 
that the true Christian is the finest product of 
modern life, as he is also the supreme human 
force in the world. There is a deal of genuine 
insight in the book, much discriminating obser- 
vation, and always clear and urgent counsel to 
realize the moral purpose of Christ in union with 
him. We turned to Brierley for an example of 
similar studies, hoping that here was a suc- 
cessor in the Interpreter's House. But the 
deep insight, the sure touch, and the clarifying 
expression of "J. B." fail our author. He has 
supposed an audience of high culture. For 
example (p. 89): "There is a Fouch6 latent in 
us all." How many readers can take that sen- 
tence for its full value without an excursion to 
the biographical dictionary? Or, again (p. 
266): "Isabella still guards her pot of basil. 
Ophelia floats beneath the willow, and Mariana 
sings her plaintive song" — the Reader's Hand- 
Book this time. Once more (p. 273): "It is 
true the beggar maid may by her loveliness out- 
shine all the richly dowered ones who foregather 
at King Cophetua's court, and Isopel Berners, 
in her effulgent beauty .... may easily con- 
quer where the powdered dames of Whitehall 
seem but faded nosegays." Perhaps it is wise 
to address the appeal for the restoration of the 
cavalier quite exclusively to the literati. But 
we expect the coming champions to emerge from 
the lowlier orders of Lincoln quite as much as 
from the castle. This call to a new chivalry is 
too much in the technical language of the 
schools. 

The New Personality. By Frederick F. Shan- 
non. New York: Revell, 1915. Pp. 205. 
$1.00. 

Sermons by the pastor of the Reformed 
Church-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn. Decidedly 
of the "brilliant" type, these discourses espe- 
cially require the personality of the preacher for 
their full effectiveness. In subject-matter the 
preacher deals with staple evangelical truth; 
regeneration furnishes the material for the initial 
sermon which gives the title to the volume. The 
form is clearly defined; the sermon "moves" 
in almost every case. The preacher keeps close 
to peal-life with strong and inspiring touch in 
spite of many a passage in which he soars, as 
when for example he speaks of Paul: "Begin- 
ning with the arithmetic of conversion he 
worked up the algebra of justification, inter- 
preted the geometry of service, elucidated the 
trigonometry of sacrifice, delved into the ana- 
lytic geometry of Christian faith, toiled on the 
calculus of Christian hope, and finally attained 
unto the higher mathematics of Christian love" 

(p- US)- 

Here is another illustration of launching out 
into the abyss: "Newton found a multi-universe 



